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Frou time to time Lucy had ample opportunity 
to test the correctness of the picture which her 
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THE YOUNG AUTHOR READING HIS MANUSCRIPT TO HIS WIFE, 


father had drawn. The first year of her marriage 
was drawing to a close, and though Edward had 
talked of many things as certain sources of wealth, 
he had as yet done nothing. One morning, as they 
sat at breakfast, he suddenly started a subject. 
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“Lucy, you wouldn’t guess whom I met at 
Branford the other day ?” 

No, Lucy could not. 

“ Well, you remember our happy wedding tour ? 
Do you, Lace P” 

“Oh! yes,” she answered, with a cheerful 
smile, “ I do indeed.” 

“ And you remember, I dare say, when we were 
staying at our friend Barfield’s, Mr. Winton com- 
ing there on some business and stopping a night, 
they were pleased to say because he liked the com- 
pany he found there. However it was, you know 
he and I knew one another at once. Well, when 
I went to put up my horse and gig at Branford, 
who should I find at the hotel but Winton, and so 
delighted to see me! He has property in that 
neighbourhood, and visits it once a week. A first- 
rate man of business he is. You must know, when 
I was driving that part of the road from Lintbay 
to Branford, I was greatly struck with the aspect 
of the country; it is like a forest, and it is no- 
body’s work but Winton’s. It was a wild, un- 
sheltered place enough, he told me, some twenty 
years since: there was not a wilder between it 
and John o’ Groats. When the property became 
his, he said, he was really puzzled what to do with 
it, and should almost have thanked any one for 
taking it off his hands, free of rent, to save him 
trouble. He didn’t advertise that, however. Well, 
there was marsh and there was moor, there was 
bog and there was mountain, and it struck him 
he’d plant, and plant he did. Why, you should 
see the alders, and the Scotch firs, and the oaks 
aud beeches—and, im short, ‘twas like magic. In 
six years he had to thin the plantations, and ac- 
tually cleared his expenses by the sale of the 
saplings, besides improving the meadow and graz- 
ing land lying between the plantations, in such a 
degree that they became worth just double. It 
struck him then to lay out a mursery for young 
trees ; for, seeing how it had thriven with him, 
scarcely a person in the district rownd but took to 
planting, he supplying the trees ; and each of them 
sold, putting money into his pocket. It wasn’t 
lost upon me, I can tell you, and I comsulted him 
as to doing somefhing of the kind here. He gave 
me every encouragement, amd promised to supply 
me with everything I shall want in the shape of 
seedlings for the beginning.” 


“ Bat are you sure it will answer, Edward >— 
pay, I mean.” 

“Why, of course I imbend to be sure of that 
before 1 begin, and to calculate everything to a 


farthing. 1 shall do nothing hastily. Really, I 
believe you have no confidence in me, Lucy.” 

“JT have, indeed, dear Edward; but I have 
sometimes thought we could not quite depend on 
the representations of others, especially when they 
have their own interest to serve.” 

“ Their own interest! Nothing of the kind in 
the case. He assured me he would give me every- 
thing I wanted, at so low a figure that I know he 
must lose, instead of gaining.” 

“ Then, you know, this is a fine cultivated coun- 
try,” said Lucy, “ with trees on every side. Are 
you sure you would find a sale for them ?” 

“ Ts it for trees! Why, trees are always wanted, 
child—never enough of them planted anywhere. 
Besides, J don’t mean to confine myself to forest- 


| trees; my plan shall be an improvement on my 
friend Winton’s. I shall have a nursery of fruit 
trees, and a floral garden; and as ‘ who loves a 
garden, loves a greenhouse too,’ we shall have a 
greenhouse, where my little wifie may find some 
pleasaut work for her delicate fingers. Hey, Lucy, 
what do you say to that, now ?” : 

“That you shall always find me a ready assist- 
ant, dear, so far as I can;” and Lucy tried to 
smile cheerfully again. 

“Oh! Lucy, it is just the life for me. Icannot 
describe my sensations when I get into the midst 
of woods and plantations; it seems to bring back 
my old forest life.” 

“ Now, Edward,” said Lucy, playfully putting 
her finger on his lips, “you told me you never 
would regret that again.” 

“ And I don’t regret it ; I didn’t say I regretted 
it, did IP No, no; but trees! trees! they are 
such noble, yet such graceful things! Who was 
that very clever man who said he could not live in 
a place where he had no trees in his view ?” 

“ Was it not Doctor F——?” said Lucy. 

“True, true, ‘twas Doctor F——; I wonder 
how I could have forgotten it. I remember I was 
so struck with the observation, and the similarity 
of his feelings and mine, Strange that I should 
forget it.” 

“ You read so many books, dear, it is no wonder 
you should forget sometimes.” 

“‘ Nobody can read too many books, Lucy, pro- 
vided they be of the right kind. In fact, there 
are not enough of that class to be had, searching 
all England, with Germany and America besides. 
I have been thinking very seriously of writing a 
book myself.” 

“On what subject, Edward ?” 

“ Well, there are several I have been contem- 
plating. A good plain work on chemistry is 
greatly wanted now. Everybody you meet is dab- 
bling in’ chemistry, and yet they kiiow nothing 
about it: they are just burning their fingers and 
wasting their time for want of the three P books, 
that is, plain, popular, practical.” 

“T have been reading popular lectures on che- 
mistry, by Professor Z——,” observed Lucy, “ and 
have been delighted with them.” 

“Popular! there it is; that’s quite a mistake. 
They are not popular; that is the very thing they 
want. They are very good for who can’t 
think very deeply: they have just that agreeable, 
brilliant surface which catches women and sehool- 
boys; but popular they are not, whatever his pro- 
fessional conceit may lead him to imagine. The 
fact is, a mind of his calibre could not dictate any- 
thing popular. It is a peculiar talent, which very 
few are blessed with, that of coming dowa to the 
apprehension of the people, without descending 
from one’s own menial elevation.” 

Edward mused a while, took out a memorandum 
book, and jotted down two or three ideas; then, 
rising from his seat, he left the room, observing 
that “to write a book, and to write the right 
book, are two very different things.” Alas! the 
| kaleidoscope : the plan commenced with making a 
| plantation, it ended in writing a book. 

But there was no necessary incompatibility be- 
| tween the two; not the least in the world, dear 
| veader. Had both been begun, which they might 
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have been, simultaneously, each would have proved 
a happy and healthy relaxation from the toils of 
the other. The book, indeed, was begun with all 
imaginable spirit ; but while the author was draw- 
ing up an analysis of the six sections and twenty- 
four chapters, which were to eomplete his proposed 
popular work, the saplings, which had been duly 
sent by Mr. Winton, according to order, and paid 
for aceording to order too, had ceased to be sap- 
lings long before the ground was prepared for 
their reception. He really would not, he said, 
break the thread of a discussion to go hunting 
the country for labouring men. So Lucy did what 
she eould—procured a few, who by hard work 
saved about a tithe of the young trees from a pre- 
mature death. But the book progressed, and that 
rapidly. Every night the mental labours of the 
day were submitted to Lucy’s—what shall we say P 
—not her revision and correction, certainly. Once 
only did she venture to hint that perhaps such a 
sarcasm was too severe; had it not better be 
omitted P “You cannot be serious, Lucy,’ was 
the reply. “Why, not one, but a dozen lashes 
does he deserve for treating his subject so super- 
ficially.” So Lucy was fain to be silent, lest by 
her endeavour to lighten the eastigation about to 
be inflicted on the unfortunate Professor Z——, 
she should cause it to descend upon him with 
twelvefald violence, 

And the book was finished. It was a point 
gained to know that Edward eould finish anything, 
and Lucy rejoiced, even while her mind misgave 
her as to the reception his work was likely to meet. 
The copyright was offered to several publishers— 
the copyright either of the first two editions, or 
for any length of time that might be agreed on. 
The only right, however, which any of the gentle- 
men applied to were disposed to claim, was the 
right of rejecting the offer—one or two of them 
stating, of course in varying terms, that the work 
might perhaps have been more aceeptable had the 
animadversions it contained on the celebrated men 
who had previously trodden the same ground, been 
less numerous and less dogmatical. Whereupon 
Edward thrust the letters into the fire, with a 
bitter remark: “ A fine country, truly, with its 
freedom of the press! Freedom of the press, in- 
deed! when an honest man can’t speak his mind 
without being subject to the insolent remarks of 
fellows who don’t care a bawbee for the difference 
between truth and error on any subject, but just 
80 far as it may put money into their own pockets. 
Well, I can show that I don’t want their help, 
that’s one good thing; I can publish {n my own 
account, and I will.” 

And he did so, no publisher entering any caveat, 
or expressing any objection to get the work printed 
for him, and let it lie on the shelves afterwards, 
which it did, until the copies were finally sold for 
waste paper, with the exception of some dozens, 
given away to friends; ditto to reviewers, to give 
it a character, he said—an office they performed 
only too readily ; and some half dozen sold by his 
only suecessful bookseller—his true-hearted and 
much-enduring Lucy. 

Ay, Lucy had more to endure than any one 
could guess; and none to whom she could apply 
for sympathy and advice had any power to assist 
her, and therefore she applied to none. Had she 


a 





loved her husband less, her anxieties would have 
been more easily borne. Indeed, they might never 
have existed, because in such a case she might 
have carried a high hand in her own sphere, and 
done all that common sense dictated, careless whe- 
ther Edward were pleased or not. But this was 
what Lucy could not do; and she had present 
with her continually the dread of absolute ruin. 
It might not be very near, but with her husband’s 
habits unchecked—and who but a Divine Power 
could check them P—it must come, sooner or later, 
ruin not to herself—she never thought of self— 
but ruin to him and to—but no, she would not 
anticipate evil there ; the expected little one would 
surely not be forsaken by Him to whom, in her 
inmost heart, she had vowed to consecrate her 
babe, if given to her arms. 

And then there was another anxiety, which was 
still more overwhelming: had the great change— 
the vital, tho all-important, the essential spiritual 
change—ever passed upon Edward's mind? Had 
he ever been “convinced of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment?” Had “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus” ever been brought home to his mind by 
Him who “ receives of the things of Christ” and 
shows them to the heart of man, thus renewing 
him “ in knowledge, after the image of Him that 
created him?’ With all his freedom from any 
vicious propensity, had he ever experienced what 
it is to be “ turned from darkness unto light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God ?” Alas! how 
satisfactorily she could once have answered these 
solemn questions! At that time, still fondly 
dwelt upon by memory with a feeling of bitter 
sweetness, Edward, to all appearance, was every- 
thing that his trusting Lucy could desire ; but now 
she was fain to put them aside, “ to enter into her 
closet, and shut the door,” and, with a bursting 
heart, plead for him, whom she had too much rea- 
son to fear had never yet learned to plead for 
himself. 

Of the several hundreds, which we formerly 
mentioned as having been saved and invested for 
their son’s use by Richard Allen and his wife, 
Lucy knew that already more than a fourth part 
had been withdrawn from its place of security, to 
defray the expenses of the proposed plantation and 
of the published book, besides several other minor 
modes of making money which Edward had re- 
sorted to, and which ended only in losing it. After 
his literary disappointment, he seemed for some 
time to have no new plan in contemplation; and 
Lucy, though with fear and trembling, ventured 
to suggest the floral garden and the greenhouse, 
of which he had spoken in connection with his 
nursery of young trees. At this he only laughed, 
and said that it was work for women and chil- 
dren. He had thought better of it. Of course, 
if she wished to do anything of the kind, he had 
no objection. It was only to please her he had 
ever thought of it. Lucy eagerly caught at the 
permission, resolving that, if spared over her ap- 
proaching trial, she would, with the assistance of 
old Lawrence Bailey, her trusty servant of all 
work, endeavour to turn the garden and house- 
farm to more account. 

“ And what do you think of doing now, dear ?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“Oh! I’m not in a hurry,” he replied; “ nei- 
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ther am I idle, I assure you, Lucy. The mind is 
at work.” 

“ And are you writing again ?” 

“No, I’m not writing yet, but I am thinking 
of it, and that’s a thing must be done first, you 
know. But I shan’t publish in this wretched 
country, I promise you. No, no; I’ve had enough 
of that. Wisdom comes by experience.” After a 
pause, he added: “ There’s another plan that I 
think would suit me very well, and I have heard 
there. are openings for any one who might be qua- 
lified for the werk—I mean, the work of an itine- 
rating lecturer.” 

“Ttinerating !” repeated Lucy, looking fixedly 
at him. 

“Yes; I should not go just yet, of course, and 
in the course of time you might accompany me 
sometimes. What do you think, Lucy?” 

“ Possibly I might, dear. Have you any par- 
ticular subject in view P” 

“Oh! the subject is a matter for after consider- 
ation. It would make little or no difference to 
me what the subject was, or whether selected by 
myself or by others. It would, I suppose, be what- 
ever was likely to take wherever I went.” 

“T dare say it would suit you very well, Ed- 
ward,” observed the unselfish wife. ‘ There would 
be a constant variety in it, too, which would be 
pleasant to you. Where do you think you shall 
be likely to go first ?” 

“Well, how you women do run away with a 
matter,” cried her husband. “ Here, there are 
twenty things to be done; letters without num- 
ber to be written before I can stir a step ; arrange- 
ments to be made, and I don’t know what besides, 
and you ask me where I am to go first. Ofcourse, 
I don’t know.” 

*T do so long,” said Lucy, “ to see you at some 
regular work; I am so sure it would be for your 
own happiness ; and it seems so sad to spend half 
one’s life thinking of what to do, instead of 
doing it.” 

“ Half one’s life! Why, Lucy, really I believe 
you forget I am only in my twenty-third year. 
You don’t count that half my life, do you P” 

* Oh! no, dearest Edward, God forbid! But 
you know none can be sure of a long life; and if 
they were, it is not the less their duty to begin at 
once whatever work is appointed for them. I, 
who have but one talent, must give an account of 
it; so likewise must you, who have ten; and the 
o—- our talents, the more will be required 
of us. 

“Of course; but then, you know, the greater 
our talents, the more ways there are in which we 
may work for the good of our generation ; and it 
is well to consider what is the most desirable mode 


we can employ, and not to tie one’s self down hastily 
to what, after all, may not be the course intended 


for us. I cannot think what makes you so fearful 
of late, Lucy—you who were formerly so light- 
hearted. I used to be told that religion was sure 
to make everybody happy, if they would only 
try it.” 
With an effert Lucy swallowed her feelings, 
and kissed her husband with a smile, as he rose 
to leave the rsom. 

Religion! oh, what should she do without it 
now! 





MARGINAL NOTES. 


Unper this head we are going to say a few words 
upon the subject of those manuscript commentaries 
in black-lead pencil or ink, which one occasionally 
meets with in the margins of books, old or new, 
but mostly old, seeing that the practice of mar- 
ginal notation, save in a trifling and unseemly 
way, seems to be dying out of fashion. In the 
days of our youth, all new books made their first 
appearance in what were called “ boards,” with 
edges uncut and extremely rough and ragged, and 
with margins at the side and foot of the page, in- 
vitingly broad and tempting to the pen or pencil 
of the running commentator. In those days, and 
in days long anterior to those, it was a favourite 
ractice with men of a studious turn, who bought 
ks “ for their own eating,” as the phrase went, 
to sprinkle the wide margins with their own 
criticisms and observations upon the subject of 
the work, whatever it might be. It is true that, 
when these books fell afterwards into the hands of 
the binder, and their edges came under his ruth- 
less plough, the notes were regularly sawn asunder, 
and nothing but fragments remained, defacing the 
page. But that would not take place in the case of 
a veteran book-worm and commentator; ke would 
have his annotated volumes bound in calf without 
cutting the edges, and thus preserve his flying 
disquisitions for his future use or the use of a 
future generation. It has been our lot to fall in 
with many such books in the course of some forty 
years’ reading and routing among the book-stalls. 
It is not often that there is much to be learned 
from such commentaries ; but still there is a kind 
of interest attachable to them—because, if they 
teach us nothing else, they are almost sure to tell 
us something of the intellectual status and mental 
antecedents of the quondam owners. There are 
men who will confide the inmost secret of their 
hearts to the blank margin of a book, though they 
would be dumb as marble to their dearest friend, 
and who will express opinions under such an 
anonymous veil, to which they would never give 
the utterance of the voice in the hearing of 
another. We have met the darkest doubts of the 
sceptical inquirer in the margin of religious 
treatises, and sentiments the most outrageously 
demagogic arrayed in the same 08 against the 
political dogmas of the orthodox historian. Such 
things as these are at least curious: they show 
us that if the freedom of the press stops short of 
the licence of thought and speculation, the thinker 
and the doubter is not restrained by considerations 
which influence the author in arriving at his own 
conclusions. 

Now, as there are collectors of everything 
curious, we need hardly be surprised that there 
are collectors of books with marginal notes in 
manuscript. One such collector we knew in- 
timately in the days of the fourth George, and he 
was at least as great a curiosity as any item in his 
collection. He had been a captain in the army, 
and had witnessed war on a grand scale, but, 
having retired upon half-pay, and a tolerable 
fortune besides, had taken to book-collecting as a 
pastime. The marginally-noted books were his 
grand hobby, and he rode it gallantly for many 
years. He invariably monopolised them at all 
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the book-sales within his beat, and had a standing 
covenant with the bibliopoles of his neighbourhood, 
that he was to have the refusal of all such volumes 
which came into their hands. In the course of 
years he consequently picked up a round number : 
that a large proportion of them were useless— 
merely spoiled and blotted copies—there cannot 
be a doubt; but some of them were really in- 
teresting curiosities. Among others he showed 
us a volume of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Sermons, 
annotated in the fine, bold, square hand of the 
Doctor, apparently in preparation for a new edi- 
tion, the additions covering two-thirds of the broad 
white margin of the book. This he regarded 
as a grand prize, because there was no edition 
of the sermons in existence embodying the ma- 
nuscript interpolations. Another unique specimen 
was an early edition of the “ Letters of Junius,” 
marginated with torrents of the mest rabid in- 
vective and abuse ever committed to paper—all 
tending to prove the unknown author of the 
celebrated letters to be the most mendacious and 
despicable of men. A third curiosity was a set of 
volumes made up of the rough printer’s proofs of 
Cowper’s “ Homer,” with corrections and sugges- 
tions in various hands, including those of Fuseli 
the painter, of Hayley, and others. Several books 
there were which Dr. Johnson had not only 
blotted in the margin, but thumbed and wrenched 
into a state of dislocation by his cruel usage. 
There were books scribbled on by Addison, by 
Alexander Pope, by Swift, by Burke, by Gold- 
smith, by Chesterfield, and by others of the so- 
called Augustan age of English literature. The 
most amusing volume of the whole, and one which 
the Captain was extremely fond of exhibiting, was 
a silly book of travels, published by a nobleman 
who shall be nameless, upon the ample quarto 
margin of which some astonishingly clever wag 
had drawn a series of caricatures displaying 
his lordship in all the possible predicaments of a 
traveller. Never was a book more provocative of 
mirth: it was impossible to look on a single page 
and refrain from laughter without an effort; and 
of the whole two hundred pages there was hardly 
a square inch of the margin unoccupied by a 
pictorial joke of the broadest kind, and most 
admirably drawn with pen and ink. If the whole 
was not the work of Gilray, it was at least worthy 
of him ; and the Captain was right in saying that, 
though he had bought it for an old song, it was 
worth a round sum. 

The Captain died in ’34, and all his accumula- 
tions came to the hammer. We have said that he 
was as great a curiosity as any of his gatherings. 
He was so in this respect, that, though possessed 
of such ample means of knowledge, he knew next 
to nothing: though the walls of his roomy house 
were all lined with books, he was never known to 
read one of them; he spent his days among them, 
it is true, but it was in arranging, repairing, ca- 
taloguing, dusting, and in the practice of a spe- 
cies of amateur bookbinding which enabled him 
tokeep them inorder. Of their contents he knew 
nothing ; and if you had asked him who wrote the 
“ Deserted Village,’’ or the “ Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation,” the possibility is that he could not have 
told you. He was not only aware of his ignorance 
in this respect, but prided himself upon it, and 





would have boasted of it, but that he was a 
marvel of taciturnity and rarely opened his 
mouth. 

Not long ago a London collector of books, who 
has always had an eye to manuscript marginal 
notes, showed us two curiosities, both of them, so 
far as we know, quite unique in their way. One 
was a quarto volume of poems by an author lately 
deceased, whose productions now rank with the 
English Classics: on the wide margins of every 
page some aspirant for fame had written, in the 
smallest and neatest of running hands, a series or 
original prose essays on meral and social subjects. 
Though so minute, the writing was legible as 
print ; but the matter was of the Dryasdust school, 
and ingeniously wide of originality. We can only 
guess that the writer, despairing of publication, 
had sought to perpetuate his performances by thus 
grafting them on a stock to which the sanction of 
the public had insured some permanence. The 
other curiosity was the entire impression of a vo- 
lume of six hundred pages—being one of only seven 
copies of an octavo work, printed on quarto paper 
for the convenience of marginal criticism. These 
seven copies had been consigned to seven literary 
men of note, each of whom had written his remarks, 
suggestions, and counsels in the margin. The 
commentaries thus elicited, taken altogether, far 
exceeded in bulk the contents of the printed pages. 
At the end of each volume a number of blank 
leaves had been bound in, and upon these each 
of the friendly critics had summed up his criticisms, 
and, weighing the pros and cons, had candidly de- 
livered his opinion as to the propriety of publishing 
or not publishing. The verdict, after all, was an 
open one, and might have been construed either 
way; but the author had the modesty and the 
diffidence to make allowances for the friendly 
feeling which forbade his advisers to speak too 
freely—and he never published his work. His 
printer’s bill must have been £150 at least ; but 
he paid it quietly, and consigned the result of 
his long labours to oblivion. The only wonder 
is, that he did not destroy the dicta of the seven 
wise men, in which case his failure as an author 
had never transpired. 

We have set down the above observations and 
recollections apropos of a story we have to tell 
about marginal notes, and which refers to, per- 
haps, one of the most notable circumstances in 
connection with the subject. 

Long years ago—more, indeed, than we care to 
say—we were wandering in company with a gentle- 
man who is now no more, in a picturesque neigh- 
bourhood, not far from one of our university towns. 
It was some hours past noon, and we were think- 
ing of dinner, and how and where we should be 
likely to get it. The town was some four or five 
miles off; but to the right of the road there lay a 
neat little village down in a valley, at half a mile’s 
distance. We turned down a winding green lane 
which evidently led to it, and had not proceeded 
far when the summer breeze, that blew in our 
faces, brought with it a thin smoke, which grew 
more dense as we advanced, and emitted the un- 
mistakeable odour of burning paper. We naturally 
imagined that some accident had happened in the 
village, and quickened our steps with the design of 
rendering assistance, if need were. Nothing of 
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the kind. Instead of a house on fire, or, perhaps, | motive which dictated this strange decree? Such 
a paper-mill, as we expected, a very different spec- | a question suggests various answers; but the pro- 
tacle awaited us. Before reaching the village we | bability is, that the motive was a worthy one— 
came upon a rather remarkable group of individuals that there might have been found, in those marginal 
in the act of feeding the flames of a very remark- | notes on the works of authors living and dead, 
able bonfire. The incendiaries were all grave- | matter which would have given pain to the friends 
looking gentlemen in professional and clerical garb, | (perhaps to the foes) of the writer when he was no 
and with such sad, silent, and solemn faces as were | more. The consciousness of that might well 
surely never seen at any bonfire before or since. | weigh on the mind of a dying man, who desired to 
The fire was burning in the centre of a small pad- | leave the world in peace with all men, and might 
dock, accessible from the lane by a five-barred | determine him to such an act as we have here re- 











gate which stood open. A broad-wheeled wagon 
had been drawn into the 
wagon one of the canonical gentlemen was hand- 
ing down to others a number of large volumes— 
folios, quartos, and octavos, some of them most 
elegantly bound. As each one received as many 
as he could cortveniently carry, he walked with 
them to the fire, and threw them into the flames. 
A sturdy fellow, armed with an iron prong, played 
the part of stoker by poking open the volumes in 
order that the flames might catch the leaves, and 
they might be consumed the quicker. 


still hundreds more to burn, the bare binding of 
which would have been a little fortune to a needy 
man. 


us, as a lover of books, that we began to think 


ourselves in a dream. Fortunately, our companion | 


had some acquaintance with one of the reverend 
gentlemen thus occupied. He made up to him, 
and inquired into the meaning of that singular 
auto-da-fé. We conned his countenance while he 
was receiving the explanation, and it underwent 
some queer contortions, but settled down into a 
kind of forced acquiescence at last. We watched 
the incremation until we were tired of the smoke 
and the smell], and then proceeded on our way. 

While taking our refreshment at the village inn, 
our friehd enlightened us on the bonfire business, 
not without many liftings of the eye-brows and 
shrugs of the shoulder. The following briefest of 
biographical sketches will also enlighten the 
reader. 

Dr. —— (we think proper to suppress proper 
names) was for many years professor of —— at 
—— university. He was a man of fine classical 
taste and profound erudition, and had indoc- 
trinated two generations with sound views and 
principles in reference to a certain class of studies, 
After a long and useful life, during which he had 
given to the world many important works, he re- 
ceived the summons to depart, and lay on his 
death-bed. He calmly set his house in order— 
left large sums in money to his personal friends 
and colleagues—provided for some poor relations 
—and gave his large library of books to-his college, 
on one condition, that certain persons named in his 
will should examine them all, and should set aside 
such as contained any marginal notes in his, the 
testator’s, handwriting, to be burned, and should 
see them burned in presence of witnesses. The 
volumes annotated were found, on examination, to 
amount to nearly a thousand in number, and many 
of them were of great value; still, there was no 
other course to pursue but to destroy them, and 
they were destroyed, to the last leaf, in accordance 
with the wishes of the testator. What was the 


addock, and from this | 


Handreds | 
had been burned before our arrival, and there were | 


We did not know what to make of it; it | 
was a mystery, and so bewildering a mystery to | 


| corded. 
A word in conclusion, as to the writing of mar- 
, ginal notes. Borrowers of books should have the 
| conscience to remember that they have no right 
, to poach on other people’s preserves. Before you 
write on the margin of a book, be sure that it is 
| your own ; or, in default of that, be sure that the 
| owner is willing to allow the trespass. Coleridge 
was given to commenting on the margin of a book 
that he liked, to a most voluminous extent; and 
his friends were but too well pleased when he thus 
inseribed a borrowed volume with his marks of 
preference. But, alas! the generality of scribblers. 
in book margins now-a-days, if we are to judge by 
the testimony derivable from the lending libraries, 
are only liberal in the bestowal of what is worth 
nothing. It takes a clever thinker to criticise 
even a bad book, and the dullest scribbler may 
abuse the best. 





THE LITTLE AQUARIUM IN THE 
PARLOUR WINDOW : 


ITS FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES. 
CHAPTER III. 
OUR SHELL-FISH AND SEA-WORMS, 


WE had not in our aquarium, at any time, many of 
those soft-bodied animals, the shell-covered molluscs of 
the naturalist, which are in popular language termed 
shell-fish. Small animals of this kind only should be 
placed there, and even these require much watching ; 
for when they die they remain in the same position on 
the rock, so that their death is unsuspected, and they 
very quickly decay and injure the purity of the water. 
Limpets should be touched daily, as, if their hold is at 
all loosened, they are sure to be either dying or dead. 

Whenever Charlie and I went out to search for trea- 
sures, we were sure to find an abundance of limpets, 
and we could sometimes detach them from their hold 
by a sudden blow given sideways; but more often we 
had to remove them from the rock by means of a blunt 
knife. Hundreds of their conical shells, containing the 
bluish-coloured animal, studded the rocks at low tide, 
and innumerable olive-green or yellow empty shells lay 
around, aud served the children on the shore for play- 
things. So completely is the limpet ensconced in the 
stone, that the form of the shell is sometimes moulded 
by some little protuberance or irregularity of the surface 
of the rock. The animal seldom moves from the spot 
where it fixes, but that it does occasionally do so we 
had opportunities of convincing ourselves ; but it is re- 
markable that though it roves for a time, it comes 
back to the spot whence it set out, and our limpet cer- 
tainly sometimes took a walk in the night, as we could 
see by his track on the stones. 

Notwithstanding the death of several of these ani- 
mals, to our manifest injury, we had one which lived 
for some weeks in our vase. One day, when Charlie 
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stood lifting up the sea-weeds with a stick, he said { 
suddenly, “Where is our limpet? he is not on the | 
stone; is he dead P” 

I had given him to a friend, who in the morning had 
sent to ask if I could spare him a limpet, that he might | 
examine his tongue beneath the microscope, and I had 
sacrificed him to Science. In the evening Charlie and , 
I went to look at the tongue, which is, indeed, most | 
wonderful. This narrow tongue is longer than the | 
shell itself, and has numerous ranges of teeth, which 
seemed, when seen under the instrument, to be cut out | 
of glass, Professor Forbes and Mr. Hanley estimated | 
that a limpet’s tongue contains no fewer than one 
thousand nine hundred and twenty teeth, and as | 
we saw what sharp little things they were, we could | 
not help thinking of Him who is mighty in counsel 
and excellent in working. This well-armed tongue 
seems well suited for tearing sea-weed, and pro- 
bably the animal feeds upon this, though the sta- | 
tionary nature of limpets on rocks which are often 
destitute of weed would lead to the inference that they 
depend chiefly for food on the animalcules brought to 
them by each returning tide. All our experience has 
proved that a small aquarium is better without than 
with limpets. ; 

But there is one kind of shell-covered animal seen in 
almost every vase, and which is often placed there un- 
intentionally by those who are unaware of the pleasure 
whieh it will give them by its movements. Stones 
brought up from the sea, wood, or other objects about 
the shores, are often covered with clusters of acorn- 
shells, or barnacles, which are little white cones, com- 
posed of six shelly pieces, firmly fixed on the stone or 
wood. In many of these shells the little animals are 
dead ; but as Charlie and I wished to see their actions, 
we took care to procure them alive, by breaking off, at 
low water, a portion of rock which was washed over by 
the high tide, and taking, too, some limpet shells 
thickly encrusted with them, and yet moist with the 
wave which had lately washed them; and we after- 
wards have sate long watehing these interesting crea- 
tures at their work, There are two kinds of barnacle 
common on the shore ; the larger having brown limbs, 
and a more fragile little white-limbed creature. Each 
little animal has twelve minute jointed limbs, most 
beautifully fringed and curled with tiny hairs or 
bristles, and has besides eight swimming feet. As you 
watch these barnacles, you see these delicately-curled 
limbs thrown ont of the shell, and drawn in again, in 
the most graceful and regular manner. They look like 
so many hands darting and grasping at their prey, and 
most admirably are they fitted for success, by the 
alternate contraction and expansion of their little 
feathered apparatus. You may look at them for hours, 
and the tiny prowling limbs seem never at rest. 
When we remember that the delicate fringe on these 
arms is so arranged as that the hairs on one arm alter- 
nate with those of the other, like so many meshes in a 
net, and perceive that the continual movements of the 
limbs creates a little whirlpool around the barnacle, 
which draws into its eddies the floating animalcules, | 
whether they will or not, we are struck with the 
beauty of this contrivance, and learn a new lesson of 
God’s creative power. The movements are discernible 
by the naked eye, but a naturalist’s glass is a valuable | 
addition. Charlie and I were sometimes amused by 








observing how a sudden plunge of the finger stopped all 
these pretty actions. In an instant every little limb 
was drawn into the protection of its shell. In a few 

minutes all were out again, working as busily as ever, | 
and our oft-repeated interruptions gave no permanent | 
warning. The little arms serving so well to entangle | 
their prey, are also the breathing organs of the bar- 


“Come, Charlie,” said I, “the tide is low, and as 
our sea-weeds are so luxuriant, and our water so pure, 
we can have a few more living things in the aqua- 
rium.” 

The sun shone far up in the blue sky as we wan- 
dered to the rocks ; the golden sea-poppy waved on the 
shore; the sea sparkled like diamonds, and the world 
looked as if keeping holiday. As we lifted up the 
brown masses of weed, from which fell innumerable 
animals, small and great, brought thither by the 
waves, we thought of the words of the Psalmist— 
“These all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season.” Numerous peri- 
winkles, both with the dark olive green, and with the 
dingy yellow shells, were creeping there. We had not 
of late had many of these creatures, for they had left 
on our minds an impression of their restless wander- 


| ings, and we did not care to have to pick them up 


from the carpet, or find them crawling ovef our books. 
We perceived afterwards, however, that when the 
water is healthy, they settle themselves pretty well on 
the tops of the rocks, only very rarely straying beyond 
their domain; and they are really most desirable in- 
mates of an aquarium, They, by means of a broad 
foot, climb up and down the glass, their horns peeping 
meanwhile out of the shell, while they lick off with 
their tongues the green mossy substance so apt to 
accumulate on the side of an aquarium, Like many 
another being clad in humble guise, they are of far 
more use in the little world of their own than many 
a one dressed in gayest attire and of more graceful 
manners. Nor are they of the smallest trouble, for 
they are very hardy, knowing well how to take care of 
themselves, while they are harmless neighbours, never 
molesting the defenceless. 

We had often observed numbers of those shell-fish, 
the chitons, or coats-of-mail, fixed into the rocks; 
but, except in one instance, we never had any for a 
length of time in the aquarium, though one day we 
discovered three or four specimens about as large as a 
split pea embedded in the stones there. They had 
either been brought in on fragments of rock or sea- 
weeds, while yet too small for notice, or they must have 
been introduced while yet in the egg, and have been 
hatched in the waters. They lived for a week or two, 
slowly increasing in size, and never gave us any trouble 
till their death. On seeing, however, that one had 
fallen from the rock, we discovered that in the course 
of two or three hours the animal had become putres- 
cent, and the solid flesh was fast changing to a thick 
liquid of disgusting odour, and this induced us to 
remove all the smaller specimens, retaining one only 
which was too large to escape observation. Indeed, 
from our experience we should infer that, in an aqua- 
rium of this sort, it would be better to reject altogether 
all shell-fish, except a few small two-valved ones, and 
those useful creatures the periwinkles, which, besides 
being more long-lived than most others, are so large as 


| to be easily watched, and which appear, when they fall 


off and die, to decompose far less rapidly than most 
animals of this kind. 

The chiton which lived with us for some months, 
sunk into his little rocky hollow, was of that common 
kind called the emarginate coat-of-mail (Chiton 
cinereus). This animal is of an oval shape, its shell 
being composed of eight plates, overlapping each other, 
and having a tough, leathery margin. The shell was of 
dull orange-colour, but several of its companions on the 
rock, of the same species, have their mailed coat of pale 
green colour. Charlie and I noticed that these chitons 
seemed to prefer a shaded spot to one exposed to bright 
light ; so we turned the stone downward in which our 


| little chiton was embedded, and, bringing a pretty 


nacles, | thick tuft of red vase-weed to shelter him, he seemed 
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to be like a little hermit in a pleasant cave. But little 
seemed our anchorite to care for the natural beauties 
which lay about him. For anything which we could 
see, he neither heard nor saw, ate nor drank, nor did 
he often gratify us by wandering about that we might 
observe his mode of progress. Indeed, we knew that 
he had no eyes ; but as his tongue is known to be long 
and narrow, and furnished with ranges of teeth, he 
was fitted for eating sea-weed, and, perhaps, quietly 
indulged himself in a vegetable meal while we were 
sleeping. When we took the animal into the hand, he 
coiled himself up like a woodlouse, rolling into a per- 
fect ball, and we could see that the body was of a dull 
reddish colour. When put back into the water, he 
moved along slowly till he attained a spot near his old 
haunt, and there he lived and died in peace, fortunately 
for us, attracting our notice immediately after his 
death, and thus being removed in time. Sometimes 
this chitori remained for days, or even weeks, in the 
same spot, or if he wandered from it, he returned to 
it; but once or twice he became unsettled, and would 
slowly roam over all the rocks in the aquarium, and try 
two or three spots before he could compose himself to 
his usual quiet existence. 

Quite as likely to injure the water by their rapid 
decay are those pretty little molluscs called top-shells 
(Trochus), so common on our sandy shores. They are 
of dull orange colour, and dwell in prettily-marked 
shells of delicate white, dashed and streaked with grey. 
We were often tempted by them, though we knew 
their danger ; but we once had for a long time a clump 
of small mussels, and one or two cockles in the aqua- 
rium. The latter, however, require a large quantity 
of sand; but if put in a dish with a few pebbles, a 
deep layer of sand, in which they may burrow, and 
some sea-weeds, they thrive for a time very well. The 
mussels were simply ornamental to our rocks, by their 
glossy purple shells; but we had taken them, hoping 
that we might see them spin those fine silky threads 
by which they attach themselves to rocks. Although 
we had them for several months, however, they never 
did this. Perhaps, though living, they were not in 
thriving condition, or perhaps, as there were no rough, 
dashing waves, needing this holdfast as a security, 
their instinct did not prompt them to industry, and, 
like the lilies of the field, they did not toil nor spin. 
We know a friend who had in his aquarium a large 
number of two-valved shelled animals of the Venus 
genus, which lived there in good condition, and were 
objects of great interest. 

But we havea very pretty mollusc in our vase, which 
is living at the time we write, and which has no shell. 
It is a doris, or sea-slug, and is about of the consist- 
ence of one of those slugs so destructive to our garden 
flowers, but is so much more beautiful than that crea- 
ture, that, were he able to understand us, we should 
ask pardon for the comparison. Molluscs of this kind 
are called by naturalists naked-gilled, because the 
breathing organs lie exposed on the surface of the 
animal. Our doris has an oval convex body, of yel- 
lowish-white tint, somewhat transparent, and nearly 
two inches long. A number of soft slender tubercles 
are on the upper part of his body; and at the hinder 
part of his back are the gills, which, when lying open, 
are seen to be beautifully fringed, so as to form a 
star of feathery plumes, more than half an inch in 
length, and lovely to look upon as the loveliest flower. 
But the doris does not always display this beauty, and 
it is only during movement that we can see his starry 
gills. Even then the slightest touch will make him 
suddenly withdraw them, and contract his body ; and 
his motion, which, we must confess, is at the best but 
sluggish, will cease altogether, while he will perhaps 
refuse to move again for some hours. Indeed, we have 





known him to lie a whole day beneath some projecting 
rock, or amid some little arbour of sea-weed, during 
which period one of his companions—a sea-urchin— 
would have made the whole tour of the aquarium, and 
would have even conveyed to our minds the impression 
that he was impatient at having his travels limited to 
so small a space. 

The doris bas an organ called a cloak or buckler, 
covering almost all the body while he is lying still ; but 
when he roams forth, creeping along with his two horn- 
like tentacles peeping from the fore part of his cloak, 
and his tail projecting from behind it, the gills mean- 
time branching out on his back, we see that his pro- 
gress is mainly effected by means of the broad disk at 
the lower part of his body, though sometimes this 
animal moves along over the water while lying on his 
back. We know that this little harmless slug will not 
long bear the confinement of the aquarium ; but his 
beauty makes it worth our while to receive him as an 
inmate, if but for two or three weeks. We found him 
at low tide among the stones and sea-weeds, and he 
and his kindred are believed to be vegetable feeders. 

There are some sea-worms to be found on every 
shore, called serpulas. They are soft-bodied animals, 
inclosed in a shelly case, and are by naturalists classed 
as annelids, because, like our common earth-worm, 
their bodies are encircled with rings. "When Charlie 
and I went down to the beach, after a stormy night, 
we often found several whelk and oyster-shells, as well 
as pieces of wood, covered with intertwining coils of 
little stony serpent-like forms; but we searched in vain 
for any in which the animals were living. We were, 
however, shortly after fortunate enough to have some 
specimens sent for our aquarium, which had been 
dredged up from the deep water, of that large kind, 
the Serpula contortuplicata. These shelly tubes are 
made by the animal from the lime gathered from the 
sea, and in each tube dwells a worm, two or three 
inches long. Covered up as these animals are by the 
shell, their breathing organs, which are placed on the 
head, are often protruded, in order that they may in- 
spire the oxygen of the water; and oh! how elegant 
are these breathing organs, and how graceful their 
movements! If you watch one of these shelly coils, 
you may see, slowly emerging from the opening at its 
summit, a little fringe of crimson threads, all proceed- 
ing from one point. These gradually unfold, till they 
form a little feathery coronal, which, when fully ex- 
panded, forms a large circle of rays, longer than those 
of a daisy. 

Now, this creature would be very defenceless if it 
had no means of protecting the breathing gills; for 
there are plenty of creatures, both in the sea and in 
the aquarium, quite ready te snap them off in a 
moment ; but a beautiful apparatus, with which it is 
supplied, serves it for self-defence. Amongst its 
crimson rays you may observe a little trumpet or fun- 
nel-shaped organ, and this funnel exactly fits the 
mouth of the tube; so that when the rays are drawn 
into the shell, it serves as a little trap-door, to secure 
the entrance of the dwelling. 

Our serpulas might often be seen lying for hours 
together, with their little coronals all wide open. 
Sometimes these remained quite still, and at others 
they kept up a perpetual movement. These little rays 
are, like the limbs of the barnacles, fringed with deli- 
cate hairs; and it is remarkable how many of the 
small creatures, so abundant in the sea, have these 
fringed feelers, forming at onee a whirlpool, to bring in 
the animalcule, and a net with which to eatch them. 
Slowly as these little plumes emerge when they are 
put out by the worm, the rapidity with which they 
are withdrawn when danger is near, reminds us of 
that of a flash of lightning. Sometimes the prawns 
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would tease the serpulas, by rapidly drawing their 
long antenne over them; or they would place their 
fairy fect on the rays, making them disappear in an 
instant. At one time a sea anemone, which had long 
remained in apparent satisfaction on its rocky seat, 
thought proper to take a gentle stroll, and finally 
fastened itself right over a coil of these little animals, 
rendering them unable to put out their breathing 
organs. It was satisfactory, however, to find, on 
removing the intruder, that- no harm had been done, 
and to see the ruby-coloured plumes emerge in all 
their loveliness. But their greatest enemy was a lit- 
tle fish—a spiny cottus—which we had after a time in 
our vase, and which would lie lurking for hours among 
the rocks, biding his time for making a sudden dart 
at the sea-worm. Before one had time for an exela- 
mation, the serpula would draw in his rays, and so 
completely cover the aperture of his home, that not 
all the art and agility of our little fish could eompass 
his destruction. But, alas! clever as he was in de- 
fending himself, yet in more than one instance the 
cunning cottus was quicker than he, and cruelly bit 
off the plumes before he could draw them in, At 
first we fully expected that our beautiful sea-worms 
must die in consequence ; but no: in process of time 
the plumes grew again, and were bright and active, 
and nearly as long as they were before this sorrow 
befel them. 

Our serpulas, notwithstanding a few mischances, 
have lived for several months, and are yet beautiful as 
ever; but we were not so fortunate with some allied 
annelids. We had at one time presented to us several 
beautiful specimens of the terebella, a sea-worm which, 
instead of secreting from the water materials for a 
shelly tube, protects its soft body by means of a little 
case, made of pieces of shells or stones, which it glues 
together, and which, in process of time, becomes hard- 
ened into a firm case. These sea-worms are very 
active and graceful little creatures, and no prettier 
inmates of an aquarium could be desired; but our ex- 
perience has not been sufficient to decide how far these 
delicate animals are fitted for sueh a home. In our 
own case the water was perfectly pure and wholesome, 
yet the terebellas did not live a week. It was most 
interesting, however, to see them at work in making 
their little dwellings. They might be seen standing 
up in the midst of the water, with their delicate feel- 
ers, fine as threads, and extended in all directions— 
the slender body coiling and bending, that these tenta- 
cles might gather up the broken fragments of shells 
which we had scattered around. These the little crea- 
tures dragged up and fastened on the filmy tube in- 
closing their bodies. We placed a number of blue glass 
beads near the annelid, hoping to see its case studded 
with these little gems; but they were probably too 
heavy, for they were all rejected, till Charlie took them 
out and crushed them almost to powder, when they 
were accepted, and we were pleased to sce them for a 
short time glistening in great beauty on the tube. 





BROTHER BUNCE THE MISER. 


PART II. 


Wuen Bunce’s letter was opened, a part of the 
secret came out. The deceased had near relations 
(a niece and her two children) residing in a village 
close to one of the manufacturing towns in War- 
wickshire, and to these the preacher was entreated 
to communicate the news of his death, whenever 
that might happen. The paper further stated that 
it was for these poor relations that all his savings 





1 some odd shillings. 


had been made, that it was to them he bequeathed 
whatever he possessed, and that the curate of their 
parish had his will and testament to that effect. 
The letter concluded with short but warm expres- 
sions of gratitude to the preacher. That gentle- 
man wrote immediately to the Warwickshire 
village. 

On the second morning after the miser’s demise, 
there arrived in the Grey Friars a comely, neat, 
and well-dressed woman, with two fine, healthy- 
looking and well-dressed lads, the one apparently 
about sixteen years of age, and the other a year or 
two younger ; and the little party was soon followed 
by their curate, the depositary of the will, who had 
kmdly come up to London to render assistance if 
they should require any, for the poor people had 
never been in tlre metropolis, and were quite igno- 
vant of its ways and ifs dangers. It was from 
the mi narrative, remarks, and interjections 
of these four, that the following facts appeared. 
Bunee had begun life as a shop-sweeper and errand- 
boy, and had never risen to a higher grade than 
that of book-k to a petty merchant in a pro- 
vincial town. He had lived like other men in his 
station of life, or, perhaps, rather better than the 
majority of them, for he had no wife or child to 
call upom him for support. Avarice, or a turn to 
that viee, had certainly never been imputed to 
him ; and, quite in his old age, when his last em- 
ployer beeame bankrupt, and he was cast loose upon 
the world, all the money he had laid by barely 
exeeeded twenty-five pounds. 

At this crisis—and it was a sad one for poor 
Bunce, who was little likely to find a new em- 
ployer—he received intelligence that the husband 
of his only niece, the child of his only brother, 
long sinee deceased, had died quite suddenly, and 
had left his wife and two children in a state of 
almost perfect destitution. Bunce had not seen 
his nieee for many a long year, and her two boys 
he had not seen at all; but he had been most 
affectionately and tenderly attached to his late 
brother, and he resolved, with a noble feeling that 
may well be called fraternal heroism, that his dear 
brother’s child and her children should never want 
for such aid as he could give. And forthwith he 
sent them one half of the small sum he had saved, 
praying Heaven that he might find some employ- 
ment or some other honest means which would 
enable him to keep them from the union work- 
house. He did not talk of his generosity (Bunce 
had never that rather common failing) ; he told no 
one what he had done ; but, quite through another 
channel, a lady who knew him, and who had con- 
nections in Warwickshire, became acquainted with 
the particulars, and she was so much moved by 
them, that she set herself most earnestly to work 
in Bunce’s favour, and very soon succeeded in ob- 
taining from a noble lord, one of the life-gover- 
nors of Grey Friars, a presentation to that esta- 
blishment. And it was now that poor Bunce 
the hunks and miser that we have seen 


In the first year of his residence he remitted to 
his niece more than forty pounds, being fourteen 
pounds above his annual stipend; and in the 
second year the remittances of the all-sparing, all- 
saving man amounted to forty-two pounds and 
With this money the widow 
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was enabled to open a little shop in the village, to 
furnish an apartment to let to a gentlewoman in 
narrow circumstances, who, however, paid nearly 
the whole rent of the tenement, and to keep (at 
the earnest and oft-repeated injunction of her 
unele) her two boys at the best day-school in the 
vicinity. After this the widow, to a considerable 
extent, could help herself; so Bunee, instead of 
sending all his money to her directly, sent it to 
the curate, with instructions to supply her with 
such sums as she might really want, and to lodge 
the surplus in a savings bank. For the ten fol- 
lowing years his remittances averaged considerably 
above forty pounds. The scrupulously cared-for 
biennial cloak, to whose mysterious disappearance 
we have alluded, was always sent or carried by 
himself into Warwickshire, to be converted into 
jackets and waistcoats by the village Schneider ; 
and smart, natty, and noticeable were the two 
poor boys in the clothes made out of the two- 
year-old mantle of the poor Brother of Grey 
Friars. 

Another mystery was now likewise cleared 
up. Year after year, Bunce had spent his four 
weeks of summer vacation with his niece, and had 
even managed to save money out of the two 
pounds sixteen allowed him. But how could he 
possibly do this? The Warwickshire village was 
rather more than a hundred miles from London, 
and railways, with their cheap trains, excursion- 
trains, return-tickets, and third-class carriages, 
were things not only unknown, but not even 
dreamed of at the period. But Bunee, old as he 
was, was a good pedestrian, and always in good 
wind—a fact to be attributed, in a great measure, 
to his sober, abstemious way of living. So, put- 
ting a clean shirt, a pair or two of stockings, one 
or two pocket handkerchiefs, and a razor in the 
capacious pockets of his surtout (he needed no 
comb, for his hair was all but gone, and he could 
dispense with a toothbrush, as he had only two 
teeth left), he would manfully take the road on 
some fine August morning, and walk his twelve or 
fifteen miles before many of us would be out of 
our beds. He would then look about him for 
a “lift,” and generally found some cart or wagon 
going his way. Often the good-natured wa- 
goner of one of those immense broad-wheeled, 
tilted, or well-covered-in vehicles, called in those 
days “stage-wagons,” would catry the old man 
twenty or more miles for a mere trifle ; and his 
fare, by other chance conveyances, where any was 
asked or taken, was at an equally moderate rate. 
For refreshments Bunce satisfied himself with a 
crust of bread-and-cheese, and a draught of water 
now and then from well, pump, or brook. If he 
had to pass a night or two on the road, sixpence 
would pay for his lodging at a humble roadside 
public-house. Thus his journey to Warwickshire 
and back seldom cost him more than eight shil- 
lings, and often a trifle less. His niece lodged 
him, and he never allowed himself more than five 
shillings a-week for food for himself and little 
treats to the boys: and all this economy left one 
pound eight out of his holiday allowance, which 
sum went to increase the fund in the savings 
bank or banks. Although, at times, the old man 
arrived at the secluded village rather footsore and 
limping, he always came with a smiling counte- 
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nance, and his cheerfulness never seemed to for- 
sake him so long as he stayed. Here he was no 
longer “ Brother Bunee the miser,”’ or “ that old 
hunks Bunce,” but “good Father Bunce,” “ kind 
old Mr. Bunee, the generous old man;” for his 
niece’s gratitude had found tongue, and the 
curate (it is said even in his sermons from the 
pulpit) had cited the Brother of Grey Friars as a 
model of benevolence, bountifulness, and self- 
denial. 

Poor Bunce had never been much of a scholar, 
but he had written an excellent hand, and, from 
long practice as an accountant and book-keeper, he 
had made himself a good arithmetician. In both 
these matters he could well serve as instructor to 
his two grand-nephews, and to this task he devoted 
agood deal of his time while in the tountry. He 
also laboured patiently, earnestly, and affection- 
ately to instil good principles, and to teach—that 
difficult lesson to young minds—the expediency, 
the propriety, the virtue, of foregoing present en- 
joyment or immediate pleasure for the sake of a 
sounder and more lasting future good. 

It seemed to Bunce, and still more to his niece, 
a very short time when the season arrived to ap- 
prentice the elder of the two boys to some trade. 
The old man, who had formed wise resolutions on 
this head, and determined that, though both the 
boys promised to be fair scholars, they should be 
taught some useful mechanical profession, whereby 
they might gain an honest livelihood in almost 
any part of the world, apprenticed the elder, when 
about fourteen, to a trade of the sort, paying with 
him out of the savings bank a good premium ; 
and two years later he did the same for the second 
boy. Notwithstanding these deductions, and the 
occasional aid to the widow, who had of late re- 
quired but little, the funds in two savings banks, 
left to increase on their own interests, amounted at 
the old man’s death to one hundred and sixty 
pounds, which money, by his will, was to be 
equally divided between the widow and the two 
youths ; the first to receive her quota in three 
annual payments, and the young men to receive 
theirs when they came out of their time, or when 
their apprenticeship was finished. 

The simple tale of Brother Bunce the miser is 
told. His respectable faneral was attended by his 
niece, her sons, and the excellent curate, who, 
when they had seen the grave neatly closed over 
his remains, returned into Warwickshire. 

As the particulars of the story became known 
among the brotherhood, one who had been most 
censorious said, with oracular gravity, “ Well! 
Bunce is gone, and has left us this lesson: We 
never ought to be too severe on a man’s conduct 
until we know his motives.” A trite moral, a 
mere truism this; but, alas! how many of us, 
through passion, haste, or heedlessness, are con- 
stantly disregarding it. 

It is pleasant to relate that both his nephews 
have been, and are, men of exemplary conduct, and 
that both have risen high in the social scale. 
With unblemished reputations they emigrated to 
Australia as soon as the younger of them had come 
out of his time. Being excellent workmen, they 
there found abundance of employment and good 
wages. Between them, they soon built a capital 
house, then a second, and, at intervals, a third and 
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a fourth, and they are now extensive house pro- 
prietors. They also purchased a farm, with a very 
extensive sheep-walk, and devoted themselves with 
intelligence, energy, and steadiness to agriculture, 
the breeding of horses, and the growing of wool— 
sources of prosperity and wealth fur surer than the 
gold-fields—the hap-hazard, gambling, demoral- 
izing “diggings.” The elder is the father of a 


promising family, and the younger has recently 
imported from Warwickshire an old sweetheart, 
and made her his wife; and with this bride the 
widowed mother, still in vigorous life, and too wise 
and God-trusting a woman te fear a voyage, even 
to the antipodes, proceeded to Australia to live 
among her children and grandchildren. 





THE SKETCHER IN NORTH WALES. 
CITAPTER II.—CONWAY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
THE journey from Chester to Conway by rail leads 
us through Flint, a town of which we can say 
nothing more than that it bears a rather uninvit- 
ing and dilapidated aspect—through Rhy), which 
wears the fashionable face of a southern watering- 
place—and through Abergele, which has a pictur- 
esque outlook towards the channel of the Dee, and 
where, as we dash past, the tide is coming in with 

a majestic swell; and 


“the cruel, crawling foam,” 


lashed into raging breakers, is covering whole 
acres with its maddening yeast and spray. The 
approach to Conway is grand and striking; and 
the actual entrance to the town is one of those 
rare scenic surprises which sometimes charm and 
astonish the traveller. We enter the town through 
the tubular bridge which crosses the Strait, and 
have no sooner emerged from that than we are 
beneath the very towers of the old castle, one of 
which projects its ragged fragments over the iron 
road, upon which it threatens to fall with annihi- 
lating force, and is, in fact, only upheld by the 
adhesion of the old cement which, for nearly six 
hundred years, has kept the ponderous masonry 
together, and will not now be compelled to loose 
its hold. 

On entering the town of Conway from the sta- 
tion, we find it by no means answering to the 
expectations suggested by its aspect from a dis- 
tance. Though well situated on the sloping bank 
of the river, there is little within the walls, with 
the exception of the old castle, to arrest the atten- 
tion or claim the admiration of the visitor. To 
the castle, therefore, we betake ourselves without 
loss of time; and, having aroused the custodian 
from his cottage over against the portal, and ten- 
dered him his fee, we are admitted within the 
time-honoured inclosure and left to our solitary 
cogitations. Mounting a rough flight of steps, 
and crossing a rustic bridge of planks and unhewn 
boughs, we are within the walls, which we note are 
founded upon the solid rock. And now we are at 
a loss which way to turn; there is a world of 
beauty before us of a kind which one must travel 
far to see; it is a dense labyrinth of ivy growth 
hemming us in on every side, and overshadowing 
us from the fragments of a hundred roofs. The 
walls are seven, eight, ten fect thick, and are per- 





forated with narrow passages from end to end, or 
pierced with windows, the very recesses for which 
would make snug boudoirs for a modern dwelling. 
Every now and then we came to a monster em- 
battled tower, with masonry yards in thickness, 
and dark and umbrageous with the clusters of 
vegetation that shroud it within and without. 
You see that there have been other destroyers 
besides old Time at work within these round 
towers; the huge beams ond rafters which sup- 
ported the several floors have been wrenched out 
of the massive walls, the roofs have been dis- 
mantled and beaten in, and the vaults beneath 
them have been filled up with earth and stones, 
and the lumber and wreck of the topmost turrets. 
In imagination you restore the whole as it was in 
days long past, and think what a “ desirable resi- 
dence” you could construct for yourself out of one 
of these towers, if you had but the privilege of 
doing so. 

But here is a flight of steps which must lead 
somewhither ; up we go, and come out at length 
on the top of the walls, whose eight or ten 
feet of solid width, now overgrown with softest 
turf, forms a pleasant pathway round the battle- 
ments. ‘Take care, however, of your steps, for 
that wall of mingled ivy and brambles and creep- 
ing plants will not prevent you from dashing head- 
long beneath if you lean against it. Those arches 
swathed in greenery, which stretch across the 
abyss below, once supported the roof of the great 
banqueting-room, a saloon a hundred and thirty 
feet long and thirty wide, where the queens of 
beauty held their court in the chivalric ages, and 
looked out from those pointed windows upon 
gallant deeds of arms essayed in their honour in 
the court below. But see! here is another flight 
of steps beckoning us upwards. Whew! that was 
a breather; but it is well repaid by the prospect. 
Below lies the town of Conway, reduced almost to 
a& map model; there, at our feet, is the tubular 
bridge through which we rumbled into the town, 
and by its side hangs the suspension bridge of 
Telford, both of them wonders in their way, but 
both far outdone by works of the same kind on a 
larger scale, which we shall have to speak of by 
and by, when we get to the Strait of Menai. 
From hence we see that nearly the whole of the 
town of Conway stands within the precincts of the 
ancient castle, that it is surrounded by a wall as 
old, as venerable, and as picturesque as the castle 
itself, more than a mile in circuit, and defended 
with huge round towers at intervals. On one 
side the great Conway mountain stretches away 
towards the south-west, and on the other the 
beautiful bay opens towards the sea, while beyond 
lies the rugged promontory which terminates in 
the Great Orme’s Head. 

But all this while the Welsh rain is saturating 
our English broad-cloth, and threatening rheu- 
matism to our English bones ; it comes down with 
a persistent, stubborn, ceaseless drip, drip; and 
the heavy-laden clouds, rolling over the mountain, 
spread a curtain of mist before the view. There- 
fore we descend from the old watch-tower—heed- 
fully, for the stairs are a mere wreck, and unde- 
fended, and to fall were to break one’s neck—and, 
finding temporary shelter within the thickness of 
the wall, wait for the shower to blow over. 
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VIEW OF CONWAY CASTLE. 


While the rain continues to fall, we may as well 
inform the reader that Conway Castle and walls 
are in the Saracenic style of building, imported 
into this country by the crusaders on their return 
from Palestine; that the castle was erected by 
Edward 1, in 1284, to guard the pass into North 
Wales, and was one of the most magnificent 
fortresses in Britain; that Edward, with his ton- 
sort Eleanor, kept his court here during one 
winter, attended by many of the English nobles ; 
that the castle was taken by the parliamentary 
forces under General Mytton, in 1646; and that 
the Earl of Conway, to whom a grant of it had 
been made after the Restoration, shamefully dis- 
mantled it in a most barbarous manner, carrying 
off the materials to repair his own property in 
Treland: but for that act of vandalism, Conway 
Castle would, in all probability, have continued 
habitable to the present day. 

We have to scud through the rain after all, and 
get our dinner at the “ Erskine ;” which, having 
done, and the weather having mitigated a little, 
we sally forth again. This time we turn towards 
the town walls, at their highest point, just where 
@ modern building, in a nondescript style, and in 
wretched bad taste, perks up a kickshaw turret of 
toyshop work to overlook their heavy battlements. 
A woman with a babe in her arms, and a group 
of chubby infants hanging at her skirts, stands by 
her cottage door, and asks us if we would like to 
see the walls. We have no objection, and, making 
our way through a garden overrun with weeds, 





clamber up the ruined steps to their summit. 
Hence we have an imposing view of the castle, with 
its broad black towers and tall crowning turrets 
backed by the grey sky, and of that mountain 
region to the right, which looks spectrally dark 
and defiant through the moist atmosphere, which 
brings the hills oppressively near and magnifies 
their majestic forms. 

Down into the town again, to look at the Plas 
Mawr, which we have been told is worth a visit. 
This is a large house in the High Street of Con- 
way, built in the year 1585, and, being of tough 
sandstone, is still in tolerable preservation. 
Though once a “great palace,” according to its 
designation, it is now occupied partly as a carpen- 
ter’s shop and furniture warehouse, and partly as 
an infant school, where children are taught the 
English tongue. It is a good specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the period ; is rich in old 
oak panellings both on the walls and staircases; 
has the ancient liberal ideas on the subject of 
kitchen and buttery, some rare ceilings in the 
state rooms, and an observatory in the roof, sup- 
ported by ponderous beams arranged in a kind of 
S muatelal wand The old chambers are famous 
airy schoolrooms, and we were glad to see very 
young children receiving instruction at the hands 
of an intelligent female teacher. 

The old church of Conway stands in the middle 
of the town and of its own quiet churchyard ; but 
it presents nothing very remarkable, unless it be an 
inscription upon a stone in memory of “ Nichoms 
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Hookes, of Conway, Gent., who was the 41s 
(forty-first) child of his father, William Hookes, 
Esq., by Alice, his wife!” There are, besides, 
some passable monuments to the family of the 
Wynns. 

“What else,” we asked, “is to be seen in 
Conway P” 

“ Oh, sure, there is the College.” 

“ A college—and what is studied there ?” 

“Oh, nothing; it is not for learning.” 

“ Then it is an almshouse, perhaps; such places 
are sometimes called colleges.” 

“ No, indeed; it is just an old house, that is 
1 ys 


So we go in search of the College, and find it 
in the next street: a curious old house enough, 
and well worth looking at, and ome that has a 
history belonging to it, though it may have passed 
into oblivion. But in front of the College 0 is 
a vagrant band of musicians, who, to judge by 
their instruments, and the horrible dissonance 
they make with them, appear to be made up of 
the cashiered members of all the vagabond brass 
bands of England: never before was such a horrid 
din perpetrated in our presence. Away we go at 
a trot, to get, if possible, out of hearing. But 
“ting tong, ting tong,’ what is that? Sure 
enough it is the town crier. Come, now we shall 
get a little information, af amy rate. The man 
is a genuine old greyheard; may, for the matter of 
that, he is grey all over from head to foot; but 
he has a practical look about him, and sways his 
clanking bell with a purpose, as the erowd gathers 
round—and now he opens his mouth. What is it 
he says P 

* Crwmgllffyxp mywdr ddigyfwlchysp skwgxp- 
fitty,” or something of that kind, to the length of 
three-fourths of a column of this journal, and all 
sueh a torrent of jawbreaking, earsplitting, rock- 
crushing consonants that one might half expect to 
see a cartload of stones come rumbling out of his 
mouth, by way of a climax. 

“What does he say?’’ we inquire of a by- 
stander. 

“He says there is to be ventriloquism at the 
town hall to-night,” and our informant points to a 
placard on the wall. 

We are wondering what can be Welsh for “ ven- 
triloquism :” is it “krymllynphgfxgwrz?” if not, 
we give itup. Meanwhile, we turn to the placard, 
which is fortunately in the English tongue, and 
there we learn that a certain great magician, 
whose equal was never known on the face of the 
earth, either in ancient or modern times, will, at 

- eight o’clock this evening, delectate the inhabi- 
tants of Conway with his unrivalled performances ; 
admission sixpence, children and schools half 
price. 

As the hour of eight approaches we perceive 
that, what with the placards and the bold voice of 
the crier, the magician has produced a sensation, 
and that Conway is on the gui vive concerning 
the wonders to be seen or heard. By ones and 
twos some few respectables dribble into the hall 
and pay their money ; but the Welsh are a thrifty 
people, and seem alive to the value of Poor Rich- 
ard’s adage, which says, “A penny saved is a 
penny got.” So, as the magician has to exercise 
his potent spells in a chamber, the windows of 
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which open on the roofs of a rather convenient 
set of out-offices, the prudent townsfolk are taking 
their seats on the tiles without, instead of on the 
benches within, where, as kind friends inside have 
thrown up the windows for air, they will hear the 
performance at their ease, and do reverence to Poor 
Richard and the great magician at- the same 
moment, by saving their money and applauding 
the performance. 

We would prolong our walk in Conway, but 
that fearful band is coming round again, and 
seems determined to saturate the town with 
** Buonaparte’s March,” which they have been 
murdering for the last hour; and then there are 
the ehildren perpetually at one’s heels, singing, 
* A ha’penny, please— I have a ha’penny ?” 
with the merriest faces imaginable, as though it 
were as - 7 ae as well as = most 
respectable o! occupations to ; indin 
“oy source of anal ae tt 
being fascinated by the voice of the magician, 
whom we ¢an hear through the epen window 
personating a dissatisfied porker in the most 
natural and elegant manner—we return to our 
hotel, and, first taking refuge for an hour or 
two behind the broad sheet of the day, before 
yesterday’s “ Times,” are not unwilling to retire 
early to rest. 

We have just breakfasted next morning, when 
up comes the omnibus to Ldiandudno. We mount 
on the roof, and in a few moments are bowling 
along the suspension-bridge, on our route to the 
newly-founded watering-place. Llandudno is but 
four miles off, and we are marvelling what we 
want with four horses for so short a stage, when 
suddenly the coach turns to the left, leaving one 
of the best for one of the worst practicable roads, 
and we marvel no longer. Not only is the road 
of the vilest description, but it is steep and preci- 
pitous, is planned in defiance of engineering prin- 
ciples, and is made to surmount difficulties which 
it might easily have avoided. The prospect is, 
however, delicious ; the bay, the view of the town 
of Conway and the mountains behind, and the bold 
scenery both to right and left, are grand compen- 
sations for the jolting and jumping to be endured. 
When about half way to Llandudno, we pass 
through a little village, most delightfully situated, 
which, as a fellow-traveller points out, contains 
only two houses, besides the church, both of which 
are public-houses. Soon after leaving this, we 
descend to the level land, once overflown by the 
sea, and which connects the Great Orme’s Head 
with the main. This approach to the new water- 
ing-place is remarkably beautiful, with the huge 
rock of the Orme right in front, and the far- 
stretching sea on either hand. The road here is 
level as water, and for some distance as straight 
as an arrow, The rocky promontory seems to rise 
like a huge wall out of the sea; and at its base 
spreads the new town, the white houses gleaming 
against the dark grey background of the solitary 
mountain; for the Great Orme’s Head stands 
alone, and isolated from all the surrounding ranges 
of hills. It forms, however, a part of that great 
ridge of limestone formation, which geologists tell 
us traverses the island in and near this latitude. 

We need not describe Llandudno at any length, 
a notice of it having already appeared in No, 287 
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of this Journal, to which we refer the reader. 
Leaving the town behind us (not without a wish 
that the projectors had allotted a little more 
liberal allowance of garden-ground to each house, 
instead of building handsome villas with their 
rears dead against the rock), we make for the top 
of the Great Orme’s Head. The path round 
to the right affords a succession of pictur- 
esque views, but promises to be a long journey, 
and we accordingly strike into a grassy track, in 
the hope of getting sooner to the summit. We 
are agreeably disappointed in finding that the 
huge rock, which at a distance looks all sterility, 
is in a peculiar way astonishingly fertile; we see 
numbers of wild-flowers and ferns which are new 
to us, and though the lime-stone crops out on all 
sides, and sometimes in masses of hundreds of 
tons weight, yet vegetation thrives in the inter- 
stices. We must have ascended nearly a thousand 
feet above the sea level, when we came upon a snug 
little farm embosomed in a valley between the 
rough, rocky eminences: there are all sorts of 
green crops in a state of forwardness, a comfort- 
able whitewashed cot, and some tolerable specimens 
of elm, ash, and birch-trees, overshadowing the 
homestead. The farmer is busy at his labours ; 
he tells us that there are seven or eight other cul- 
tivators on the rock besides himself—that they 
raise all kinds of produce, most of which they 
consume at home, selling their sheep to pay the 
rent—which latter item he has a decided convic- 
tion is rated at too high a figure. We are not 
certain that we succeéd in reaching the highest 
point of the mountain after all; but we get a 
sublime view of the surrounding scenery, and, 
having drank our fill of it, both landward and 
seaward, hasten down again. If the bosom of the 
mountain is in the possession of farmers on a small 
seale, its base is monopolized by washerwomen on 
alarge one. All the linen of Llandudno is here 
spread out to dry, not upon lines, for that would 
not do in this windy region, but upon furze- 
bushes, fern-tops, brambles, and moss-covcred 
stones, and is prevented from flying out to sea by 
heavy slabs of rock. 

We are on the beach, and in the act of bargain- 
ing witha Welsh boatman to take us to the Little 
Orme’s Head, which lies on the other side of the 
bay, and which.strongly reminds us of the Port- 
land Rock, as the bay does of that of Weymouth— 
when a black, thunderous cloud drifts along the 
sky, and the pattering rain dashes down in riglit 
earnest. The boatman talks of Cormorant Cave, 
and promises to set us ashore, and show us the 
cormorants, and affects to ignore the storm, while 
we are getting wet to the skin. But hark! there 
blows the omnibus horn; in less thana minute we 
are close packed inside, with nine other retreating 
explorers, whose vivacity is considerably damped 
by the unwelcome distillation, and are retracing 
the jolting route to Conway. 

Another trip from Conway, which may be ac- 
complished in a few hours, is the ride to and 
exploration of Penmaenmawr, which is the northern 
terminating point of the Snowdon range. The 
distance by rail is but a quarter of an hour, and 
the asvent, which was formerly a most difficult, 
dangerous, and wearisome work, is now compara- 
tively easy and perfectly safe, over the admirable 
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road completed by Telford. This road is, for a 
good part of the way, a terrace cut in the perpen- 
dicular face of a precipitous rock, and securely 
fenced. The prospects, both during the ascent and 
on the summit, are magnificent. On the top of 
the rock, over 1500 feet above the sea level, stands 
Dinas Penmaen, a British fortified post of suffi- 
cient extent to afford shelter for twenty thousand 
men, and containing in the central inclosure a well, 
with an unfailing supply of water. This was the 
stronghold of the Welsh during the wars with 
Edward 1, and it was here their forces were 
stationed pending the negotiations between that 
monarch and Prince Llewelyn. At the distance of 
a mile from the fort is a most remarkable relic of 
Druidical times, consisting of a circle of ten stones 
inclosed by a stone wall, several smaller circles, 
and the remains of a cromlech. It is from the 
summit of Penmaenmawr that the stranger who 
shall follow the route we have taken will derive his 
first abiding impressions of the mountain ranges 
of North Wales ; but on that subject we may have 
something to say in a succeeding paper. 


Tae EaGrie.—In the book of Deuteronomy we have a 
very animated and beautiful allusion to the eagle, and the 
method of exciting the eaglets to attempt their first flight ; 
and comparing her proceedings on that occasion to Jeho- 
vah’s care of his people, and method of instructing them 
how to aim at and attain heavenly objects, “As an eagle 
stirreth her nest, fluttercth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her 
wings, so Jeliovah, alone, did lead them.” Sir H. Davy 
relates his having had an opportunity of witnessing tlie 
first flights of the eaglets from their eyrie. Tlie old birds, 

at first, made small circles, and the young imitated them ; 
| they paused on their wings aud then took a second and 
longer compass, always rising towards the sun, and enlarg- 
ing their circle of flight, so as to make a gradually extend- 
| ing spiral; the young still slowly followed, ‘apparently 
| flying better as they mounted; and they continued this 
sublime exercise, always rising till they were lost to sight. 

How powerfully ought this to excite Christian parents to 
teach their children betimes to look towards heaven and 
the Sun of Righteousness, and to elevate their thoughts 
thither, more and more on the wings of faith and love, 
themselves all the while going before them, and encou- 
raging them by their own example.—irby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

No Stixq@ 1n Deatn.—To the pardoned soul there is 
no cause of terror in death, no fear in the grave. It is 
this that ushers in her blessed and glorious coronation. 
Death comes, like Moses to the Israelites, to deliver; as 
the angel to Peter in the prison, to set him free; as God’s 
fiery chariot to carry him, like Elias, into glory. Now 
the Bridegroom comes to meet the soul in happiness ; 
now all tears are wiped away, and heaven’s gates are set 
wide open. Death is nothing but a blessed removal from 
a land of darkness to a land that flows with milk and 
honey ; from hard labour to sweetest rest; from a tem- 
pestuous sea to a peaceful harbour ; from a place of wrest- 
ling, weeping, groaning, and fiery trials, to that kingdom 
where the soul is crowned with a glorious triumph. 





A Goon Actton.—Three things enter into its composi- 
tion, viz., a right principle, a right rule, and a right end. 
The right principle is the love of God—2 Cor. v. 14, 16. 
The right rule is the word of God—2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
The right end is the glory of God—1 Cor, x. 31.— Sunday 
School Journal. 


Lirtze love, little trust; but a great love brings a 
great confidence.—Leighton. 


Norurné but religion is capable of changing pains into 
pleasuves.—Rochefoucalt. 
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Varieties. 
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A Prt Morz.—Being very desirous of watching the 
mole in its living state, I directed a professional catcher to 
procure one alive if possible ; and after awhile the animal was 
produced. At first there was some difficulty in finding a 
proper place in which to keep a creature so fond of digging ; 
but the difficulty was surmounted by procuring a tub, and 
filling it half full of earth. In this tub the mole was 

laced, and instantly sank below the surface of the earth. 
it was fed by placing large quantities of earth-worms or 
grubs in the cask; and the number of worms that this 
single mole devoured was quite surprising. As far as 
regards actual inspection, this arrangement was useless ; for 
the mole never would show itself, and when it was wanted 
for observation, it had to be dug up. But many opportu- 
nities for investigating its manners were afforded by taking 
it from its tub, and letting it run on a hard surface, such 
asa gravel-walk. There it used to run with some speed, 
contiaually grubbing with its long and powerful snout, 
trying to discover a spot sufficiently soft for a tunnel. More 
than once it did succeed in partially burying itself, and 
had to be dragged out again, at the risk of personal damage. 
At last it contrived to slip over the side of the gravel-walk, 
and finding a patch of soft mould, sank with a rapidity that 
seemed the effect of magic. Spades were put in requisition ; 
but a mole is more than a match for a spade, and the pet mole 
was never seen more. I was by no means pleased by the 
escape of my prisoner: but there was one person more dis- 
pleased than myself—namely, the gardener ; for he, seeing 
in the far perspective of the future a mole running wild in 
the garden, disfiguring his lawn and destroying his seed- 
beds, was extremely exasperated and could by no blandish- 
ments be pacified. However, his fears and anxieties were 
all in vain, as is often the case with such matters, and a 
mole-heap was never seen in the garden. We therefore 
concluded that the creature must have burrowed under the 
garden-wall, and so have got away.—“ Common Objects of 
the Countiy,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


Leap PgrrorateD By Insgcts.—In September last, 
Marshal Vaillant presented to the Academy of Sciences 
some bullets which had been bronght back from the Crimea, 
perforated by an insect unknown in France, stating at the 
same time that he had applied to St. Petersburg for infor- 
mation on the subject. He has now communicated the 
result of his inquiries to the Academy in a paper, by M. de 
Motschulsky, of which the following is an abstract :—1. 
The phenomenon of the perforation of bullets has not been 
observed in the Russian army. 2. The insect which caused 
them in the bullets of the French army is the larva of the 
Urocerus juvencus, (Lin.) 3. This insect has not hitherto 
been met with in the Crimean peninsula by Russian ento- 
mologists, and appears to be very rare even in Russia 
Proper, but is common in Bessarabia, Germany, Sweden, 
and England, where it does much mischief to the fir and 

ine forests; in France it has been met with in the Jura. 
M. Hartig has described it at some length in his work on 
the Tenthredides. 4, The urocerus which perforated the 
French bullets was imported from France in the wood of 
which the boxes containing the cartridges were made. 5. 
The urocerus corroded the lead with its mandibles in order 
to lay its eggs in the cavity, but in so doing it did not satisfy 
any peculiar craving for that metal, but merely operated 
upon it as it would have done on wood, having been forced 
to do so because the bullet lay in its way. 6. The larve 
of the urocerus did not feed upon the lead which they had 
scraped off with their jaws, and the perfect insects could 
not feed upon it either, since they were found dead in the 
galleries bored by the larva. 


Borrerriy’s Eae-nxst.—Some kinds of butterflies 
build a positive nest for their eggs, precisely similar to that 
constructed by birds, except that it is not used for the pur- 
pose of incubation, the eggs being abandoned so soon as 
properly protected in the manner which instinct has sug- 
gested to the parent. The interior of this nest is formed 
by several layers of soft down, which the female plucks 
from her own body, and upon this delicate couch the eggs 
are deposited, and then pretected by an elegant covering of 
the same material, often arranged with very curious in- 





tricacy. In some cases this covering is disposed in such 
a manner that each silken hair remains erect, the nest thus 
inclosed having the appearance of a small patch of the 
softest and most downy fur. Sometimes, when the eggs 
are laid spirally round a branch, this kind of covering 
naturally follows their course, and it then produces a very 
beautiful appearance, which it would sorely puzzle a tyro 
in entomology to account for, as it often assumes the 
appearance of a minute bottle-brush, and at other times 
that of a miniature fox’s tail. By the time this final pro- 
tection to the eggs is completed, the body of the devoted 
parent, as may be imagined, is almost entirely denuded of 
its beautiful silky clothing; but she has fortunately no 
further occasion for it, as, having thus completed the last 
act of her brief existence, she almost immediately expires, 
— The Butterfly Vivarium. 


Toe First Lexpinc Liprary.—In the reign of 
Henry 1v was built a library in Durham College (now 
Trinity College), Oxford, for the large collection of books 
of Richard of Bury, said to consist of more volumes than 
all the bishops of England had then in their possession. 
Richard had bestowed certain portions of his valuable 
library upon a company of scholars residing in a hall at 
Oxford; and he drew up “a provident arrangement, by 
which books may be lent to strangers,” meaning students 
of Oxford not belonging to that hall. The custody of the 
books was deputed to five of the scholars, of which three, 
and in no case fewer, could lend any books for inspection 
and use only ; but for copying and transcribing, they did 
not allow any book to pass without the walls of the house. 
And when any scholar, whether secular or religious, was 
qualified for the favour, and demanded the loan of a book, 
the keepers, provided they had a duplicate of the book, might 
lend it to him, taking a security exceeding in value the 
book lent. The reader may smile at the caution; but we 
have known some possessors of books in our own day to 
adopt similar rules.—From Timbs’ “ School-days of Emi- 
nent Men.” 


A Haneman’s Brtt.—A Dutch journal recounts that, 
at the beginning of the Jast century, the city of Amster- 
dam was in the habit of employing the Haarlem execu- 
tioner ; and that, with a view to save travelling expenses, 
it was usually contrived that a good many executions 
should be fixed for the same day. The following bill, 
showing the amount earned by this fortunate and pains- 
taking functionary on December 17th, 1712, is preserved 
in the archives of Amsterdam:—* To beheading a man, 
15fl. ; to hanging another, 6fl.; to breaking a man on the 
wheel, 9 blows, at 3fl. the blow, 27f1. ; to hanging the same 
individual afterwards, 6fl.; to hanging two others with 
swords stuck in their heads, 18f1.; to hanging four more, 
at 6fi. each, 24fl.; to hanging a youth, 34.; to hanging 
two men and placarding their breasts, 12f1.; to flogging 
twenty-four persons at 3fl. each, 72fi.; to flogging three 
others, and fixing swords on their heads, 9f1.; to putting 
a man in the pillory, 6fl.; to branding a man in the back, 
Gfl.; sundries, 24fl.; for my assistants, 12fl.; for ropes, 
etc. 27611.” The total bill was, therefore, 498fl. for one 
day’s work. 


WEATHER-WISE.—A weather-prophet, writing to an 
agricultural paper, says :—“ When you wish to know what 
the weather is to be, go out, and select the smallest cloud 
you see; keep your eye upon it, and if it decreases and 
disappears, it shows a state of the air which will be sure 
to be followed by fine weather; but, if it increases in size, 
take your great-coat with you, if you are going from home, 
for falling weather will not be far off. The reason is this: 
when the air is becoming charged with electricity, you will 
see every cloud attracting all lesser ones towards it, until 
it gathers into a shower; and, on the contrary, when the 
fluid is passing off or diffusing itself, then a large cloud 
will be seen breaking to pieces and dissolving.” 

Tux celebrated Benjamin West related that his mother 
once kissed him eagerly when he showed her a likeness he 
had sketched of his baby sister; and he adds, “ That kiss 
made me a painter.” 


















































